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Packets of miso on a supermarket shelf. There is a wide range to suit all tastes. 
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Shoyu, miso: top two 


Two key ingredients of Japanese 
cuisine have seen their popularity 
wane in Japan. 


ashoku has conquered the world 
thanks to dishes such as sushi, 
tempura, soba and ramen. Many 


people are now familiar with traditional Japa- 
nese cuisine, which has the staple foods of rice, 
soup and pickles. However, other ingredients 
and seasonings play a major part in giving those 
dishes their immediately recognisable taste. Two 
of them, in particular, can be found practically 
everywhere: soy sauce and miso. Both of them 
have a strong umami flavour that comes from 
amino and nucleic acids produced by micro- 
organisms in the fermentation process. 
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The origins of both soy sauce (shoyu in Japanese) 
and miso can be found in kokubishio, a salted 
condiment made from fermented soybeans, 
which was brought to Japan from Korea and 
China in ancient times. From this shared point 
of origin, they have followed different paths, 
eventually evolving into their present forms. 

Warm temperatures, abundant rainfall and 
high humidity provide good conditions for the 
development of a wide variety of fermented 
foods in Asian cuisines, and Japan has plenty 
of them. In order to preserve foods in an en- 
vironment where the propagation of micro- 
organisms easily causes spoilage, early inhab- 
itants developed and refined a number of 
food preservation techniques such as drying, 
smoking, salting and, in particular, deliber- 
ate fermentation. By selecting benign micro- 


organisms that do not adversely affect flavour 
and allowing them to propagate, people in Ja- 
pan and other Asian countries have managed to 
keep food safe from infestation by bacteria that 
could cause spoilage. 

Fermentation not only preserves foods but also 
improves their flavour. A mould is deliberate- 
ly added during the final stage of making fer- 
mented condiments such as miso, soy sauce and 
mirin (sweet rice wine). Today, fermentation 
may be less critical as a means of preservation, 
but it continues to be highly valued for the 
complex “mami flavours it imparts to food. 


Soy Sauce 

In Japan, it is believed that fish sauce began to 
be produced at the same time as rice farming 
began in earnest. Before long, however, grain 


sauce was introduced from mainland China 
and became mainstream. It is after the 7" cen- 
tury that the characters for soy sauce appear on 
record in Japan, though at the time they were 
read as “hishio”. 

In the following centuries, shoyu production 
went through many permutations and today’s 
two main varieties reflect the difference in re- 
gional taste. Usukuchi soy sauce, which can be 
identified by its lighter colour and high salt 
content, was created in the latter half of the 
Muromachi period (1336-1573) in the Kinki re- 
gion and, from the 17° century, Tatsuno (pres- 
ent-day Hyogo Prefecture), Osaka and Kyoto 
became the country’s main production areas. 
Kyoto, at the time, was the imperial capital and 
the locals tried as much as possible to keep soups 
and nimono (simmered dishes) lighter-coloured 
for aesthetic reasons. This called for lighter- 
coloured soy sauce with sufficient saltiness. 
Todays usukuchi soy sauce is made by adding 
larger amounts of salted water to maintain the 
moromi (unrefined shoyu) at a low temperature 
and limit melanoidin production. Sometimes 
amazake (a sweet and low-alcohol liquid made 
by adding koji, a type of mould, to rice to break 
down the starch into sugar) is also added to create 
a milder flavour. 

The second and more popular variety, koikuchi, 
can be traced back to the mid-17° century. It 
was developed in places like Choshi and Noda 
in what is today Chiba Prefecture to satisfy 
the needs of the rapidly growing population 
in Edo (present-day Tokyo). Besides the feudal 
lords and their retainers who had to reside in 
the shogunal capital every other year, a large 
number of craftsmen moved to Edo to build 
the rapidly-expanding city. These people pre- 
ferred strong-flavoured dishes, forcing the local 
restaurants and stalls into switching to the dark 
koikuchi soy sauce, which was brewed for over a 
year and had a rich flavour. 

With the 
evolved and the quality improved. The years 
between the end of the 19“ and the beginning 
of the 20" century were particularly important 


time, manufacturing method 


as the construction of larger factories led to a 
vast increase in production. Among the many 
technological innovations, Chiba-based Noda 
Shoyu (currently Kikkoman) devised a new 
manufacturing method by partially adopting 
chemical processing during the brewing pro- 
cess. Then, after the Second World War, the 
company introduced an even better method 
which shortened the brewing period and im- 
proved the efficient use of the raw materials. 
Both times, Kikkoman disclosed the patent to 
its competitors free of charge, helping improve 
the soy sauce industry as a whole. 

Today, the domestic market has stabilised at 


around 160 billion yen* per year and is domi- 
nated by three major companies — Kikkoman, 
Yamasa Shoyu, and Higeta Shoyu. Together 
they account for half of the market. On the 
other hand, Japan remains a fierce battlefield 
with about 1,500 manufacturers — most of 
them medium-sized and small local brewers — 
fighting for survival. 

Trying to diversify and get an edge on the com- 
petition, the smaller companies, often led by 
young brewers, are also those more likely to come 
up with new and exciting ideas. Wooden barrels 
are one of the hottest things in the soy sauce in- 
dustry right now. Previously, the wooden barrels 
had been discarded in favour of plastic ones, to 
the point that barrel craftsmen were on the verge 
of extinction. However, a recent movement led 
by the younger generation is trying to revive this 
old practice. It is an interesting development 
because apart from keeping alive an important 
tradition, the shoyu produced in wooden barrels 
acquires new complex flavours which reflect the 
individuality of the brewery. 

Always looking for niche markets that are too 
small to attract the attention of the major man- 
ufacturers, these new brewers have been coming 
up with new varieties including shoyu made with 
certified organic ingredients, shoyu made with- 
out allergenic soybeans and wheat, and even ha- 
lal soy sauce. 

Among other interesting recent trends, whole 
soybeans are making a comeback. Today most 
brewers, including the major companies, are 
using defatted soybeans, whereas high protein, 
mineral-rich whole soybeans make for a rich- 
er, mellow sauce, which is very different from 
the sharp-flavoured shoyu made from defatted 
soybeans. 

Things have been changing in the packaging 
as well with the introduction of a soft, airtight 
plastic bottle, which has ushered in a new era 
for soy sauce. A long-standing issue with soy 
sauce has been how to prevent deterioration 
in quality, such as oxidation after opening. In 
particular raw soy sauce, which is not heated, 
is characterised by its mild aroma and bright 
colour, but its quality deteriorates more quick- 
ly than regular soy sauce, making it difficult to 
market. New plastic bottles are now equipped 
with a valve cap to prevent air from entering 
the container after pouring the soy sauce. 
While the domestic market has not expanded 
in many years, the overseas market is booming 
as other countries, even in the West, are attract- 
ed to shoyu’s versatility and the possibility of 
mixing it with a variety of ingredients. Before 
the COVID-19 pandemic, the export volume 
had been increasing at a brisk pace, with Kikko- 
man leading the pack again with 68% of the 


total of overseas sales. 
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Miso is made by mixing steamed soybeans, rice 
or other grains, koji and salt. This mixture is 
then fermented to produce a paste that can be 
kept for a long time without spoiling. The ex- 
tended maturation process produces the brown 
melanoidins that give the finished miso its com- 
plex flavours. There are various types of miso. 
Pale in colour and lower in salt, white miso is 
made with more rice koji than other types. Al- 
though it does not keep as long as some other 
types of miso, it is prized for its distinct flavour. 
Miso is categorised according to the ingredi- 
ents from which it is made. Hatcho Miso from 
Aichi Prefecture and other types of bean miso 
are made by adding koji to steamed soybeans 
(before salt is added) and the mixture is left to 
ferment and mature. Mugi miso contains barley 
in addition to soybeans and is especially popu- 
lar in the western part of the country, includ- 
ing Kyushu and areas bordering the Inland Sea. 
Kome miso is made with rice; though this type is 
common throughout the country, it is particu- 
larly associated with Hokkaido and the Tohoku 
and Kanto regions. 

The word “miso” first appeared in literature in 
the Heian period (794-1185). In those days, it 
was not used as seasoning in cooking as it is now, 
but it was added to food or eaten as it was. Also, 
it was considered a luxury item and was paid as 
a salary or given as a gift to people of high status. 
During the Kamakura period (1185-1333), 
the samurai class rose to prominence, and the 
country went through a period of turmoil. 
Amid continued warfare the production of soy 
sauce in Kyoto, the imperial capital, declined 
and miso, which was easier to make, began to 
be used as seasoning. 

It was during that same period that miso soup 
was first made in Japan, creating the basis of the 
samurai diet (rice, soup, side dishes and pick- 
les). Originally considered a diet that empha- 
sised frugality, it is now treated as a balanced 
eating style. 

In the following Muromachi period, soy bean 
production increased and miso finally spread to 
the people. It is said that most of the miso dish- 
es that are still made today were created during 
this period. 

The Muromachi period was part of the so-called 
Sengoku (Warring States) period, when various 
samurai warlords and clans fought to unify Japan 
under their control. During those years, miso 
became prominent as “war food”. At that time, 
miso was not only a seasoning but also a valu- 
able source of protein. Since it could be easi- 
ly preserved, it was dried or baked to make it 
easier to carry. Indeed, many of the preeminent 
feudal lords of the time, from TAKEDA Shingen 
and DATE Masamune to TovoToMI Hideyoshi 
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Lovers of soy sauce are spoilt for choice in many supermarkets. 


and TOKUGAWA Ieyasu, made it an essential 
part of their troops diet to the extent that they 
basically subsisted on rice and miso. For exam- 
ple, when Tovoromi Hideyoshi marched on 
Kyoto and conquered the imperial capital, his 
soldiers are said to have covered 230 kilometers 
in seven days, eating miso-flavoured rice balls. 
After TOKUGAWA Ieyasu unified Japan under 
his shogunate, the country experienced a pro- 
longed period of peace, but 772550 further estab- 
lished itself as a staple of Japanese cuisine. With 
the population of Edo reaching 500,000, miso 
production could not keep up with the demand. 
Therefore, more and more miso was sent to Edo 
from Mikawa and Sendai, and miso shops pros- 
pered. In addition, the male population of Edo 
far outnumbered the females. All those men 
mostly ate out, leading to the creation of new mi- 
so-based dishes. Finally, during the Edo period, 
miso became part of everyday life and achieved 
a prominent position in daily meals, which has 
not been relinquished to this day. In this respect, 
research in food production and improved tech- 
nology have helped manufacturers to come up 
with new ways to make, preserve and use miso. 
In terms of new products, many companies have 
recently introduced both liquid and granular 
miso (the latter produced by freeze-drying) in 
response to the new lifestyle of many Japanese. 
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Since many families no longer eat meals to- 
gether, the tradition of making miso in a pot 
has decreased, and sales of instant miso soup are 
rapidly increasing due to people’s desire to enjoy 
miso whenever they like. The added advantage of 
buying liquid or granular miso is that it comes in 
slim bottle-shaped containers, which are easier 
to store in the refrigerator than the traditional 
square tubs of solid miso. 

Another product that has become widely avail- 
able in supermarkets is barley 772550, a variety that 
is sweeter than ordinary miso because it contains 
a larger proportion of koji. Until now, barley 
miso used to be the monopoly of local miso mak- 
ers, but the recent introduction on the market 
of similar products by major manufacturers has 
dented the earnings of mid-sized companies. 
Indeed, the gap between large and medi- 
um-sized miso makers is widening as the soaring 
costs of raw materials, labour and distribution 
are putting pressure on incomes, and the smaller 
companies are struggling to stay afloat. 
According to the Food Supply and Demand 
Research Centre, miso production in 2018 
decreased by 0.8% from the previous year to 
478,068 tons (down 3,977 tons). In the miso 
market, the top ten companies account for near- 
ly 70% of the sales volume, and among them, 
Marukome, Hanamaruki and Hikari Miso stand 


out. Although the sales volume of the market 
as a whole is on a downward trend, these three 
companies continued to exceed their previous 
year’s total in 2018. 
According to the Ministry of Economy, Trade 
and Industry, there are approximately 800 
miso-related businesses in Japan, and the market 
size is 127.6 billion yen* based on shipment val- 
ue. Due in part to the declining population, do- 
mestic shipments and consumption have either 
declined slightly or levelled off over the past 
few years. However, similarly to soy sauce, miso 
is experiencing an unprecedented global boom 
as exports have surged all over the world, from 
UK to Qatar. 
Back in 1977, miso exports totalled 1,012 tons 
and 260 million yen*. Twenty-two years lat- 
er, in 1999, the export volume had grown to 
5,175 tons, worth 1.08 billion yen*. In 2010, it 
exceeded 10,000 tons for the first time and, in 
2016, it reached a record high of 14,759 tons 
and a value of more than 3 billion yen*. 
According to the National Federation of Miso 
Industry Cooperative Associations (Zenmi- 
koren), one reason for this unprecedented 
growth is the global Japanese food boom and 
the related increase in the number of Japanese 
restaurants abroad. According to data from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, 
the number of Japanese restaurants overseas 
stood at 24,000 in 2006, but rapidly increased 
to 55,000 in 2013 and 118,000 in 2017. It is 
nearly quintupled in just over 10 years. Asia has 
the largest number of restaurants with 69,300, 
followed by North America with 25,300 and 
Europe with 12,200. With so many Japanese 
restaurants, it is only natural that exports of soy 
sauce and miso would increase. 
Eyen in terms of gastronomic culture, many EU 
countries are already familiar with fermented 
foods (e.g. cheese and wine), which makes them 
ready to accept miso as well. More surprisingly, a 
few Middle Eastern countries such as Saudi Ara- 
bia and Qatar are among the top miso markets. 
These new developments have pushed miso 
makers into developing products for export 
including organic and halal miso. One com- 
pany that has launched an aggressive overseas 
campaign is Hikari Miso, which ranks third in 
the industry in terms of sales. Headquartered 
in Nagano Prefecture, Hikari Miso began the 
contract farming of organic soybeans in the 
United States in 1993 and opened a sales office 
in Los Angeles in 2003. In 2012, it became the 
first Japanese manufacturer to acquire halal 
certification and now exports to more than 60 
countries around the world. 

GIANNI SIMONE 


*1 GBP = 168.17 JPY (8 November 2022) 
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INFLUENCE An empire named Kikkoman 


Located to the east of Tokyo, the com- 
pany has become a global giant in the 
space of a few decades. 


oda City, in the north-western corner 
N of Chiba Prefecture, occupies a strip of 

land wedged between the prefectures 
of Saitama and Ibaraki. On its western bor- 
der, just across the river, is Kasukabe, famous 
as the location of the comedy manga and ani- 
me Crayon Shin-chan. But while Kasukabe is, 
in everyone’s mind, synonymous with irrever- 
ent humour and scatological jokes, Noda is all 
about business as the city is the headquarters of 
Kikkoman, the most popular brand of soy 
sauce in Japan. Its annual sales reached 468.1 
billion yen* last year. 
In some respects, Kikkoman to Japan is what 
Coca-Cola is to America and for the rest of the 
world, it is a brand whose popularity has gone 
beyond the product it sells. Like Coca-Cola, 
Kikkoman even has its own originally designed 
bottle — a tabletop glass dispenser that until not 
so long ago could be found in every house and 
restaurant. But Nodas long relationship with 
shoyu goes well beyond Kikkoman. 
Throughout the 17° century, the city of Edo 
grew at a furious pace. Various industries flour- 
ished in the Kanto region, and people began to 
rely less on the goods that previously had to be 
transported all the way from the Kansai region 
in the south. Among the areas that began to 
fulfil Edo’s inexhaustible demand for food- 
stuffs, the cities of Noda and Choshi in the 
Shimosa Province (currently Chiba Prefec- 
ture) developed as the centre of soy sauce pro- 
duction. Not only were the surroun ing plains 
and climate suitable for growing soybeans and 
wheat, but two major rivers, the Edo-gawa and 
Tone-gawa, connected them to both the sho- 
gunal capital and the sea. 
This area became the birthplace of a new kind 
of soy sauce, dark in colour and rich in flavour, 
which better matched the tastes of the people 
of Edo. The large male population that moved 
to the city during the 17“ century preferred 
salty and strong-flavoured soy sauce, and the 
breweries based in Noda and Choshi were hap- 
py to oblige. The new sauce, koikuchi, quickly 
became a local favourite. Sales rankings similar 
to the one created for sumo wrestlers periodi- 
cally listed the most popular sauces in the Edo 
market, and Noda and Choshi producers were 
consistently at the top. 
Noda’s shoyu production is said to have started 
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The gigantic size of its industrial facilities illustrates the brand’s economic importance. 


between 1558 and 1570 by a man named IIDA 
Ichirobei who sold the product to a local feudal 
lord. In 1661, TAKANASHI Hyozaemon, the 
head of Kamihanawa Village, followed IIDAS 
example, and one year later MOGI Saheiji start- 
ed manufacturing miso (shoyu production was 
only added in 1764). The TAKANASHIS and 
Nocgis would later be chosen as the shogun’s 
trusted producers. 

Throughout the 18" century, more entrepre- 
neurs opened their breweries. In 1781, seven 
of those families created a partnership, and in 
1887 they formed the Noda Shoyu Brewers 
Association. Finally, in 1917, eight families 
connected to the MoGis, TAKANASHIs and 
HORIKIRIS jointly established Noda Shoyu 
Co., Ltd. to increase their capital and modern- 
ise the soy sauce industry. This company was 
later renamed Kikkoman Co., Ltd. 

A visit to Noda reveals a city whose life, to- 
day more than ever, revolves around soy sauce. 
Kikkoman’s presence is everywhere, of course, 
(flags and billboards advertising the company’s 
name are practically attached to every wall and 
lamppost), but Noda is also the headquarters 
of two other long-established companies that 
opted not to join the original partnership: 
Kinoene Shoyu Co., Ltd. (founded in 1830) 
and Kubota Miso Shoyu Co., Ltd. (1925). 

The city itself is a typically dull industrial sub- 
urb, and it takes some time to get used to the 
pervasiveandsticky smell ofshoyu. Onthe other 
hand, though, the area west of Nodashi Station 
is full of historical architecture. Noda survived 
the Pacific War unscathed and today one can 
visit many buildings connected to the local 


industry, including the residences of the 
wealthy merchants who made their fortunes 
with soy sauce. Some have been designated 
National Places of Scenic Beauty and Tangible 
Cultural Properties, while in 2007 the Minis- 
try of Economy, Trade and Industry designat- 
ed the old breweries as part of Japan’s Modern 
Industrial Heritage. 

Our exploration first leads us to the massive 
Kikkoman plant a few minutes’ walk from the 
station. Inside, beyond a vermillion-lacquered 
bridge, is the goyogura (Imperial Storehouse). 
The original building was erected in 1939 
alongside the Edo-gawa river as a brewery ded- 
icated to producing soy sauce for what at that 
time was called the Ministry of the Imperial 
Household. The building we can visit today is a 
faithful reproduction and, as well as exhibiting 
old tools and equipment, it is where traditional 
methods are still used to brew shoyu for the Im- 
perial Household Agency using only domesti- 
cally grown whole soybeans and wheat. Almost 
handmade, the Goyogura Soy Sauce is sold in 
limited quantities. 

While at the Kikkoman plant, you can pay a 
visit to the Soy Sauce Museum where the man- 
ufacturing process is explained in detail. This 
popular spot is said to attract about 100,000 
visitors every year. 

Heading west, we reach the Kofu Kaikan. It 
was built in 1929 by the Kofukai, an associa- 
tion founded by the MoGis and TAKANASHIS 
to contribute to Nodas social and cultural life. 
The building houses a concert hall and the as- 
sociation still runs educational, welfare, and 
library projects. 
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Not far from the Kofu Kaikan is a slightly older 
building, the Former Noda Commercial Bank 
dating back to 1915. Since most of the mem- 
bers of the founding committee were soy sauce 
brewers, it is said that the bank was named after 
the word for soy sauce (the two kanji or charac- 
ters, chosen for the word “commercial” are pro- 
nounced “shoyu”). Currently, the building be- 
longs to another company and cannot be visited. 
At this point, if you have enough time, you 
should make a detour and head towards the 
Edo-gawa. Not far from the river, you will find 
the Kamihanawa Historical Museum and the 
Kikkoman Rengagura (Brick Storehouse). The 
latter’s imposing red brick construction can only 
be admired from the outside, but the museum, 
housed in the sprawling former residence of the 
TAKANASHI family, is a beautiful place to explore. 
TAKANASHI began to make shoyu in the 17" 
century and produced more than 200 brands 
throughout the Edo period. In 1840, it was 
listed as Ozeki (the second highest rank) in 
the Kanto Soy Sauce Ranking. In front of the 
residence, from 1900 to 1926, the Noda Jinsha 
Railway connected the Edo-gawa river with the 
Station, transporting soy sauce and raw materials 
using human power to push the freight. The line 
was closed when the company switched to lorry 
transport after the Great Kanto Earthquake. 
Built on a 9,900 square metre site, the res- 
idence includes a garden, a grove, a shrine, 
and several buildings from the middle of the 
18" century to the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury. The museum was established in 1994 to 
preserve the local shoyu-related history and 
display important historical materials such as 
brewing and household tools as well as local 
and company-related documents. 

Retracing our steps, we reach the Noda City 
Folk Museum, devoted to the archeology, histo- 
ry, and folklore of the area and — of course — its 
relationship with soy sauce production. Housed 
in the former residence of brewer MOGI Saheiji, 
it opened in 1959 as the first registered museum 


The famous logo of the Kikkoman brand (upside 
down here) is visible everywhere in the town. 


in Chiba Prefecture with construction funds do- 
nated by Noda Soy Sauce (currently Kikkoman). 
The materials on display include a large number 
of soy sauce-making tools and help explain the 
soy sauce brewing process in the Edo period. 
Our historical walk around Noda ends a few 
metres from the museum at the Noda Civic Hall 
which was built in 1924 and stands inside the 
same former MOGI residence. 

Is chat all? Not really. After all, Kikkoman is a 
pervasive presence all over the city. One of the 
principles informing the Moai family’s business 
model since the early days has been to spend 
private money on public works, and the consor- 
tium they created with the TAKANASHIS and 
the HORIKIRIS, far from being limited to the 
brewing business, was involved in developing 
Nodas early electricity and water infrastructure. 
Kikkoman, for example, was involved in the 
local water supply business until the 1970s when 
it was transferred to the city. 

Today, a walk around Noda will reveal the 
Kikkoman Baseball Ground and even the 


Kikkoman General Hospital. In 1862, as part 
of their activities to contribute to the local 
community, one of Kikkoman* founding fam- 
ilies first established a medical facility for the 
brewers and their families. 

After that, the Noda Shoyu Brewers Association 
built the Noda Hospital in 1914, to commem- 
orate Emperor Taisho’s accession to the throne. 
Kikkomans Honorary Chairman MOGI Yu- 
zaburo, who currently runs the hospital, told 
Nikkei Style magazine that his company has a 
responsibility to provide Noda with adequate 
medical facilities. “Our roots lie in the health- 
care centre we created back in the 19" century, 
he said, “and we still have a role to play in sup- 
porting the infrastructure of the region.” 

The brand-new Kikkoman General Hospital 
opened in 2012, and is a state-of-the-art build- 
ing featuring panels for solar power generation 
and a seismic isolation structure so that it can 
maintain its functions as a hospital even in the 
event of a disaster. Well water and energy-saving 
equipment are used, and various environmental- 
ly friendly devices are incorporated. 

Following the same environmentally-friendly 
guidelines, the Kikkoman Head Office Build- 
ing, which was completed in 1999, has been de- 
signed as a “sustainable office”, and incorporates 
a variety of cutting-edge innovations aimed at 
harmonising with nature and reducing environ- 
mental impact. With these measures, the build- 
ings lighting power consumption per day in 
fine weather has been reduced by approximately 
42%, and the annual heat load coefficient has 
also been reduced by approximately 29%. 

The building’ advanced technology has received 
high praise from experts. In 2003, it received the 
Excellence Prize at the 4% JIA Environmental 
Architecture Awards and, in 2011, the Special 
Award of the Society of Heating, Air-Condi- 
tioning and Sanitary Engineers of Japan. 


G. S. 


*1 GBP = 168.17 JPY (8 November 2022) 
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taste A return to favour for shoyu 


The commitment of small-scale pro- 
ducers is succeeding in attracting new 
customers. 


here not just one kind of soy sauce. 

Besides the five main types that are 

identified according to which produc- 
tion methods are used and the ingredients they 
contain, there’s a multitude of different tastes 
and flavours. Just like olive oil in Italy, every 
Japanese village used to make its own soy sauce, 
and no one dared taste what their neighbours 
produced. At one time, it was even jokingly 
said that the choice of soy sauce used to be a 
source of contention between couples from 
two different regions. But times have changed. 
Now, the Japanese are not only aware that there 
are a great many varieties of soy sauce but are 
eager to try them. 
Today, many brands have different kinds on 
offer. The Shokunin Shoyu brand (artisan soy 
sauce), brand, for instance, travels the length 
and breadth of Japan to visit the four-hundred 
plus small-scale producers to select around a 
hundred varieties. It then repackages them into 
small 100 ml bottles to encourage customers to 
try different kinds or give them as gifts. Their 
shop also sells freshly extracted raw soy sauce 
that has not undergone high-temperature pas- 
teurisation, so it must be stored in a cool place. 
You can also bring along your own container 
to buy as much as you want. Bar Flute Flute in 
Osaka offers its own daring blend of soy sauce 
and champagne. There’s a choice of more than 
90 kinds of soy sauce and around forty differ- 
ent champagnes. To accompany this new type 
of cocktail, you can choose six different kinds 
of soy sauce to pour over mozzarella or around 
twenty to try with a dish of cooked rice mixed 


In Bar Flute Flute, champagne has found an unusual companion: soy sauce. 


with raw egg and soy sauce — the very popular 
tamago kake gohan. 

But why has this become so fashionable? First 
and foremost, it is because of the increasing in- 
terest of young Japanese in preserving the val- 
ues and products of their traditional cuisine. It 
could also be that the widespread availability of 
industrially-produced condiments has blunted 
Japanese taste buds and has paradoxically led to 
some people “rediscovering” their regional soy 
sauces. Or, it could even be that, despite the ex- 
tra expense, they are open to buying artisan soy 
sauce because they are not consuming as much 
as before on a daily basis. Perhaps, today, soy 


sauce is considered only as important as olive oil 


or spices from abroad? 
But it would be wrong to presume that soy sauce 
has always been central to Japanese cuisine. 
For a long time, it was a scarce and unobtain- 
able commodity for many Japanese people. In 
Makkura (Pitch Black), MORISAKI Kazue’s first 
book, he depicted Kyushu in the first half of the 
20" century when even the soy sauce manufac- 
turers were unable to use it every day as it was so 
expensive. It was thanks to industrialisation that 
it became a staple in every Japanese home. But, 
today, the time has come to go back to its begin- 
nings to appreciate all the subtleties of the differ- 
ent flavours that this unique sauce can offer us. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - Plunge the eggs into boiling water and cook 
for 7 minutes. 


02 - Thoroughly cool the eggs before shelling them. 


03 - Boil ingredients A in a saucepan. 

04 - Put the eggs and ingredients A into an airtight 
freezer bag and leave to marinate for at least 
two hours. 


Lf x 4 


N 


05 - Finely slice the onion. To remove the strong 
taste, add salt and leave to stand, then rinse 
with water and drain well. 

06 - Peel the potatoes and cut into large pieces 
before boiling in water. 

07 - Drain well, then crush them with the back of 
a fork. 

08 - Mix together the onion, potatoes and inge- 
dients B. 

09 - Serve with the eggs cut in half. 


For the eggs: 

e 2 eggs 

Ingredients A 

e 4 teaspoons soy sauce 

#3 teaspoons water 

® 2 teaspoons mirin (sweet rice wine) 
e 1 teaspoon sugar 


For the potatoes: 
#400 g potatoes 
e % onion 


Ingredients B 
« 2 tablespoon shirodashi (white soup stock) 
or 1 teaspoon dashi stock powder 


e 4 g katsuobushi (dried flakes of fermented 
bonito) 


#3 tablespoons mayonnaise 

e 2 teaspoon Japanese karashi mustard 
Ya teaspoon soy sauce 

e Pinch of salt 


ok 
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Shodoshima and the Inland Sea seen from Goishizan. 


Shodoshima, between soy and olive 


Located an hour from Takamatsu, the 
island, once home to up to 400 brewe- 
ries, is seeking new markets. 


hether you love films, olive oil or 
soy sauce, there are many reasons 
to visit Shodoshima. And though 


you may have come to satisfy only one of your 
desires, it is quite probable that you'll succumb 
to the other charms this island has to offer locat- 
ed off the coast of Shikoku, an hour away from 
Takamatsu by ferry. The journey across the In- 
land Sea is a reason in itself to visit as it allows 
you to grasp the full beauty of this region and 
enjoy the spectacle of all the islands the boat 
passes on its way to Tonosho, Shodoshima’s 
main port. The pandemic disrupted connec- 
tions with Shodoshima since the island’s other 
port, Sakate, has been somewhat neglected al- 
though it serves the eastern part of the island 
where the soy sauce brewing district and the 
Movie Village are located. 

Though buses do operate on the island, they 
are few and far between. So it is important to 
plan your trips around the island to be certain 
of not missing one of those rare buses used 
mainly by elderly people and school children. If 


you choose this mode of transport, it is best not 
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to be afraid of walking as, unlike the train, the 
bus service is unpredictable. So it is advisable to 
hire a bicycle, which allows you to discover this 
amazing island at your own pace and without 
any stress. A couple of steps from Tonosho ferry 
terminal, next to Hotel Okido, is Shodoshima 
Cycle Station from where you can hire electric 
bicycles for the day for 2,000 yen (about £12), 
which will let you cycle the whole of the island’s 
82-kilometre circumference or simply visit any 
places of interest, which are mainly located 
along its southern coastline. 

For many Japanese, Shodoshima is above all 
the setting for several major films including 
KINOSHITA Keisuke’s Twenty-four Eyes (Niju- 
shi no Hitomi, 1954) or NARUSHIMA Izurus 
Rebirth (Youkame no Semi, 2011), adapted 
from the novel of the same name by NARUSH- 
IMA Izuru. The first is the best known and un- 
doubtedly one of the most moving films ever 
made. It takes place in Shodoshima and tells 
the story of a young teacher, brilliantly played 
by TAKAMINE Hideko who, in the lead up to 
the outbreak of the Second World War, is in 
charge of 12 pupils whom she meets again af- 
ter the defeat of Japan. Besides the tragic char- 
acter of this tale, which portrays the almost 
fatal damage inflicted on Japanese youth due to 
Japan’s involvement in the conflict with China 


and then with the United States, che film is a 
beautiful testimony to life on this island in the 
first half of the 20" century. It depicts both the 
hardship of daily life for the majority of the in- 
habitants as well as the importance of the soy 
sauce producers whose buildings are often fea- 
tured. To celebrate the film and to illustrate the 
island’s idyllic location for filmmakers looking 
for beautiful landscapes, the Nijushi no Hitomi 
Eiga-mura (Twenty-four Eyes Movie Village) 
was founded at the southern tip of the island, 
about a 15-minute bus ride from the port of 
Sakate. A reconstruction of the film’s famous 
classroom was built as well as a group of houses, 
some of which house film museums, while oth- 
ers are shops and restaurants. If you have not 
seen KINOSHITA’ feature-film already, you can 
watch it for free in a small cinema theatre that 
reeks of the 1950's with a bar on the first floor 
as well as a shop dedicated to cinema. Though 
the desire to promote film and film making in 
Shodishima is understandable, it is still rather 
surprising that it was felt necessary to recon- 
struct the film’s famous classroom when a visit 
to the original, perfectly preserved classroom 
just 500 metres away is included in the price of 
the entrance ticket (700 yen, just over £4). 

This wooden building dating from 1902 was 


used as a school until 1971. It is quite emotional 


to walk through the building, especially as sever- 
al reminders of the film-shoot are on display. 

After this full-scale immersion into the world 
of cinema, there's another journey back in time 
available when you visit Hishio no Sato (Home 
of Soy Sauce). Just 15 minutes to the north of 
the port of Sakate, the shoyu (soy sauce) brew- 
ing district is a very pleasant place to walk 
around. If you visit the Movie Village first, you 
cannot fail to miss the impressive factory of the 
Marukin company, the largest local producer 
whose size allows it to compete with global gi- 
ant Kikkoman. To commemorate its 80 years 
in business, a museum was opened in 1987 in 
one of the largest buildings erected in Japan in 
the traditional gassho-zukuri style whose shape 
is reminiscent of “praying hands”. Built at the 
beginning of the Taisho era (1912-1925), it had 
been designated a National Tangible Cultural 
Property by the government. It was used as a 
pressing room for a long time, now it is where 
you can discover the history of the company, 
one of Shodoshima’s industrial flagships. At the 
exit, you can buy a soy sauce ice-cream, which 
is particularly tasty and refreshing on a hot day. 
Soy sauce production has flourished in Sho- 
doshima for more than 400 years thanks to 
its perfect climate and equally favourable ge- 
ographical situation. There were up to 400 
brewers on the island at the beginning of the 
20“ century, which helped make it famous 
throughout the Archipelago. Though the num- 
ber of producers has fallen drastically, the island 
continues to supply almost half of the produc- 
tion of Kagawa Prefecture, which is one of the 
five main manufacturing areas in the country. 
Nevertheless, the situation is far from easy for 
the twenty or so companies that continue to 
produce shoyu, and one way of helping them 
survive is tourists coming in search of authentic 
and outstanding products. One of them, Yama- 
roku Shoyu (1607 Yasuda, Shodoshima, tel. 
0879-82-0666, http://yama-roku.net), is per- 
haps the most successful thanks to its history, 
its production methods and its open-minded 
approach towards other cultures. Today, headed 
by fifth-generation brewer YAMAMOTO Yasuo, 
the company founded around a century and 
a half ago has chosen to build on tradition to 
keep its head out of water in a sector where only 
1% of the produce is aged in barrels. The visi- 
tor is welcomed by two huge cedar vats (kioke) 
where they can take a souvenir photo to impress 
their friends with the staggering size of these 
objects, which can hold up to 6,000 litres of soy 
sauce. Yamaroku’s owner and manager is even 
prouder in showing them off, as it is one of the 
only breweries in the country to make its own 
barrels, which are made with woven bamboo. 
“Unlike metal, bamboo is resistant to corrosion 


TRAVEL G 


The classroom where Kinoshita Keisuke filmed Twenty-four Eyes (Nijushi no hitomi). 


we e 


from salt and can last for 100 years without de- 
teriorating, he says. He thinks it important to 
travel around the country to meet other small- 
scale producers who want shoyu to regain its 
previous status, now somewhat tarnished by 
being manufactured on an industrial scale. This 
certainly aids its widespread distribution, but 
leads to uniformity of taste and colour. “Aging 
it in wooden barrels is what gives soy sauce its 
depth of flavour. The difference is quite obvious 
when you taste it,” says YAMAMOTO. After vis- 
iting the small factory to see the different stages 
of production, you can taste Yamaroku’s range 
of shoyu products at a small stall facing the com- 
pany’s offices. A bit like at a tasting in some sake 
breweries, you can compare the different prod- 
ucts whose flavours and colours vary according 
to the length of time they have been aged in the 


barrels. It is hard work creating these exceptional 


Marukin is the biggest producer of soy sauce on Shodoshima. Its museum is well worth a visit. 


products, and more physically demanding than 
you would imagine since the bulk of the work 
is apparently done by bacteria. However, in or- 
der for them to thrive, you need to optimise the 
process, which involves a great number of pro- 
cedures, in particular regular manual stirring. 
Considering the vast size of the barrels, you can 
imagine the difficulty of the task. “I manage to 
lose up to 10 kilograms in two months? says the 
boss of Yamaroku who goes into the sheds every 
day to check the progress of the manufacturing 
process, intervening when the need arises. His 
commitment to quality is motivated by want- 
ing to ensure the continuation of the company, 
which is more than a hundred years old. He un- 
derstands that producing a natural product like 
shoyu deserves to be taken seriously, as soy sauce 
helps enhance the flavour of a great number of 
culinary products. 
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The Yamasan Shoyu brewery buildings i in Hishio no Sato are among the most beautiful. 


He aware of the effort still needed to per- 
suade the Japanese that soy sauce should be 
on par with sake in the taste stakes, especially 
those who are in charge of promoting Japanese 
cuisine around the world. YAMAMOTO has de- 
cided to open up to international markets. His 
website appears in English, which some of his 
employees speak, which enables the company 
to attract new customers. A video broadcast on 
the US website Business Insider in the spring 
of 1922 was also an important moment for the 
small company, which has seen orders pour in 
from all four corners of the world. Not all of the 
producers in Hishio no Sato are so enthusiastic, 
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perhaps because they are part of an older gen- 
eration. This is the case for SHIOTA Yosuke, 
owner of Yamasan Shoyu, a brewery found- 
ed in 1846 (142 Umaki-ko, Shodoshima, 
https://yamasanshoyu.co.jp). The buildings 
of his brewery bear witness to its glorious past, 
but what he says illustrates the many difficul- 
ties small breweries are facing today in order 
to cope with both falling consumption as well 
as competition from major producers capable 
of marketing products that meet the demands 
of customers who, for example, want less salty 
soy sauce. 

Similar comments are made by Kindai Shoyu 


(833 Umaki-ko, Shodoshima, www.kindai- 
shoyu.com) where SAKASHITA Tetsuya, aged 
91, still keeps an eye on things despite the pres- 
ence of his son Hideo who has finally decided 
to take over from his father. In order to survive, 
the brewer has chosen to rely on dashi shoyu, a 
blend of soy sauce, dried bonito, dashi (stock) 
and mirin (sweet rice wine), which Japanese 
housewives love for its strong taste and use to 
make soup. When walking around the brewery 
district you really get the impression that it is 
a world in decline. This is emphasised by the 
very few shops that remain open. But this is not 
unique to Shodoshima, it is an observation that 
can be made in many regions of Japan where 
young people are leaving in droves for the big 
cities as soon as they are able. Even more wor- 
rying, some tourist guides do not even mention 
this district, which was once the lifeblood of 
Shodoshima, preferring to focus on olive oil, 
the island* other treasure. 
The climate is ideal for growing olive trees, 
which is why they were introduced in 1908. 
Olive oil is now the number one product at- 
tracting Japanese visitors to Shodoshima. 
Located about 25 minutes from the port of 
Tonosho, Shodosima Olive Park (1941-1 
Nishimura-ko, Shodoshima, www.olive-pk.jp) 
with its 2,000 olive trees is the place to visit 
if you also want to have a wonderful view of 
the Inland Sea and sample a variety of prod- 
ucts made from olive oil. If you are looking for 
something authentically Japanese, you could 
give this place a miss because you will definite- 
ly get the impression of being in a Mediterra- 
nean country rather than Japan. 
For a stunning view over Shodoshima and the 
Inland Sea, it would be better to head back 
along the road to Kankakei Gorge to the north 
of Hishio no Sato. Unless you have an electric 
bike, tackling the climb is not easy, but the 
magnificent scenery at the end of the cable car 
journey that takes you to the summit is worth 
all the effort in the world. Whatever time of 
year you visit, the ravines provide a dazzling 
spectacle, which experts consider to be one of 
the three most beautiful ravine landscapes in 
the country. 
More easily accessible, but requiring almost an 
hour-long walk, Goishizan, situated between 
the Twenty-four Eyes Movie Village and the 
brewery district, allows you to take in part of 
the island in one go, in particular its southern 
part and the Inland Sea. If you stay overnight 
on Shodoshima, it is worth going to watch the 
sun setting over this wonderful place. Take 
some onigiri (rice balls) with you and a little 
bit of soy sauce to spice them up. Another very 
good reason to visit Shodoshima. 
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